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HIS MAGNIFICENCE: 
THE RECTOR OF THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY 


THE Rector, with all the magniloquence of his title 
for his brief term is still only “first among peers” in 
the German university. However, it is a position of 
great prestige and gives the holder of it an important 
platform for his public addresses and special’ oppor- 
tunity for influencing his colleagues. The following 
statement was a by-product of the author’s study of 
“American Studies in German Universities” in Ger- 
many as a representative of the U. S. Department of 
State. 

The organs and purpose of the German univer- 
sity.—The organs of a university are: the Rector, the 
Senate, the Faculties, the Kuratorium, and the stu- 
dent body. In some eases the student body is not 
accepted as an organ of the university; in others, 
these organs, including the rector, all exist for earry- 
ing out the purpose of the university (a point some- 
times lost sight of in the United States.) One of the 
most recent statements of this purpose is in the 


By 
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Statutes of the Free University of Berlin. It is: 
The University has as its purpose as a society of teach- 
ers and learners to serve scientific research and instrue- 
tion in freedom and independence and to prepare studious 
youth for a calling for which scientific education is neces- 
sary and serviceable. 
This definition of function emphasizes the obvious fact 
of the vocational character of the German universities, 
the training for professions requiring a scientific basis. 
It emphasizes, too, the practically indissoluble relation 
of research and instruction in the German university. 
The importance of the rector is shown in his relation 
to each of the organs of the university. He has his 
own power as the leader of the academic administra- 
tion. He is the executive officer and presides over the 
Senate. As an ordentliche professor he is a member 
of a faculty who continues his teaching functions and 
is selected by the faculty for approval by public 
authority. 
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The report on the university reform.—The military 
government of the British Zone of Germany in 1949 
appointed the University Commission to inquire into 
This 


was substantially a German commission made up of 


the need and possibility of university reform. 


various members of German educational institutions 
together with Lord Lindsay, then Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and a member of the University of 
Ziirich. 


rectors, 


The commission made contact with various 


senates, faculties, students of universities, 
representatives of churches, members of various pro- 
fessions, and members of German trade unions. The 
members of the commission individually made investi- 
gations, and there were eight plenary sessions. The 
We are 


concerned in this discussion only with the comments 
on the place of the rector in the German university 


commission worked without any interference. 


and his relation to university reform. The specific 


comment on the rector’s office is as follows: 

Rektor. 
lines. There is no need to go into technical details. As 
in the past, the Rektor should be elected from among the 


This office has developed along traditional 


full professors at a plenary meeting of the Senate. He 
should continue to be chairman of the Senate. Whether 
he should hold office for one or two years, and whether he 
should be allowed to stand once for re-election, are ques- 
tions which every university should decide for itself. It 
would be a good plan if a future Rektor acquainted him- 
self with his duties by acting first as Prorektor. 


Since the president of the University Council (a pro- 
posed new officer) would relieve the Rektor of much ad- 
ministrative work, the latter would be free to play a 
bigger part in the internal life of the university. It 
would fall to him to ensure that the university should 
fullfil its general responsibilities towards study, research, 
teaching and culture, and towards the outside world. He 
should be at pains to smooth out friction between mem- 
bers of the staff. He should pay particular attention to 
the needs of the junior staff. In consultation with the 
Faculties, he should make recommendations to the Uni- 
versity Council on the appointment of specially paid lec- 
turers, tutor lecturers and professor tutors. He should 
ensure that there was no abuse in the conferring of doc- 
torates or honorary degrees. In the matter of staff ap- 
pointments he must bear in mind the need for providing 
the next generation of teachers. For this purpose he 
should keep a record of those fitted for an academic 
career, including those who are in the professions but not 
yet qualified to lecture. The Rektor should make his 
personal influence felt more strongly than hitherto in stu- 
dent life. 


cess to him. 


The student’s representatives should have ac- 
He should diseuss with them their wishes 


and their anxieties. He should decide with them what 


’ 


items on the Senate’s agenda should be regarded as mat- 


ters affecting the students. In.student matters he should 
be advised by the tutor lecturers and professor tutors. 
The Rektor symbolizes the unity of the university. He 


should represent it on the University Council together 
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with one specially selected delegate of the staff. He 
should be chairman of the University Advisory Council. 
The University Council should place adequate funds at 
his disposal. 

There are three special needs of German universities 
which are commented upon here: (1) the need of 
a more secure place in the German university eco- 
nomically and scholastically for the persons of lower 
ranks, i.e., ausserplanmissige professors, dozenten, 
and wissenschaftliche assistanten; (2) the recogni- 
tion of the advisability of student participation in 
some degree in administration; and (3) the specific 
proposal that the term of the rector should be pre- 
ceded by a term as prorector. It is significant that the 
rector is looked to for leadership in the first two devel- 
The third proposal will make his leadership 
more effective. 

Rectors’ conference.—One of the significant things 
in German university life is the annual Rectors’ Con- 
This meeting of the rectors of various Ger- 
man universities is to diseuss among themselves the 
common problems of the various institutions. Ad- 
ministration, adult education, student organizations, 
and finance are all discussed and opinions exchanged. 
The conference is not a legislative body, and any 
conclusions that are reached are not in any way bind- 
ing on the institutions. It is obviously in the nature 
of a clearing house and an exchange of experience. 
While this mutual co-operation on educational prob- 
lems is the main explanation or reason for the con- 
ference, probably a deeper justification is found in 
the fact that it is a means by which the rectors of 
the universities can become a common front against 
the political ministries of education. In other words, 
it is an expression of the continuing interest of the 
German universities in spite of their history during 
the twentieth century of intellectual freedom and in- 
dependence of political pressure of the German uni- 
versities. The Rectors’ Conference is a means for 
meeting any attack, direct or indirect, by the political 
forces of the state or Land upon the individual or 


opments. 


ference. 


autonomy of the university. 

The origin of the office.—The office is not, as is so 
often assumed, religious in origin. The important 
religious officer in relation to a university was the 
chancellor of the diocese, as at Paris, who had control 
of the licensing to teach. The word rector, however, 
comes out of the medieval guild, whose head was 
called rector. So it was natural that the Universitas 
of teachers (Paris) or the Universitas of students 
(Bologna), or the Universitas of teachers and stu- 
dents should take over the customary titles of the 
other guilds. Besides the German universities, the 
title is still used in the Scottish universities, and it is 
retained in the simple form of Rector or Father Rector 
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in the Jesuit universities throughout the world. The 
Ratio Studiorum (1599) uses and defines the fune- 
tion of the rector. For an interesting and detailed 
story of the origin of the office see the latest edition 
(1936) of Rashdall’s “Medieval Universities,” edited 
by Powicke and Emden. (Vol. I, pp. 159, 161, 162- 
165; Vol. Il, pp. 60-61, 79-80, 249, 282.) 

The election of the rector.—The rector is elected 
from among the ordentliche professors for one year 
in a secret and direct ballot by the ordentliche and the 
ausserordentliche (associate) professors. An effort 
is being made to have the election require the approval 
ot the Magistrat or at least the failure to object within 
a month when it is officially announced by the senate. 
A rector may be re-elected not only once but twice. 
The recent rector of the University of Munich had 
served three annual terms, and the rector of Frank- 
fort, though elected a third time, did not accept. 

The rotation of the rector among the faculties is 
not without its educational significance. The rectors 
are successively electec from different faculties. The 
new rector for Wiirzburg is from the medical faculty, 
the recent one was from the law faculty, and the one 
before him was from the theological faculty. This 
succession of rectors from the faculties is revealed in 
the statistics of rector and prorector (i.e., past ree- 
tors) for 1951: philosophy, 8; law, 9; theology, 6; 
medical, 3; scientific, 8. Four of the universities, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Cologne, and Hamburg, do not 
have theological faculties as such, and four have two 
theological faculties, Catholic and Evangelical: Bonn, 
Mainz, Miinster, and Wiirzburg. It may be interest- 
ing to note how the distribution of rectors in a single 
year works out: 

REcTors FOR 1951 
Faculty Rectors Proreetors 
Philosophy : 5 
Law 3 
Theology 
Scientific Z 
Medical d 0 

Such a rotation among the faculties may have a 
further effect on emphasizing the vocational bent of 
the German university rather than the humanistic 
subjects represented in the faculty of philosophy. 
One might object that even the philosophy faculty 
is vocational in character, looking to the vocation of 
teaching in the secondary schools and in the univer- 
sities. At any rate the strong vocational bent of the 
German university is here, too, clearly revealed. 

However, though this same emphasis on higher edu- 
cation in America has been with great force challenged 
in American education by Robert Hutchins, the situ- 
ations are not dissimilar. It must be remembered 
that Dr. Hutchins himself came out of the Yale Law 
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School with a strong philosophical rather than legal 
bent. 
at least, has that intellectual character and high seri- 
ousness which Dr. Hutchins misses in American pro- 
However, further and more 
precise discussion would take us too far afield. 

The American almost immediately assumes, when 


German university training to a great degree, 


fessional institutions. 


told about the annual election of rectors and the rota- 
tion among the faculties, that there can be no possible 
continuity of educational policy in the German uni- 
This is due in part to the dominating posi- 
tion in the American university of the president as 


versity. 


an administrator rather than as an educator and our 
tendency to exalt executive power at the expense of 


This is part of our centralization 
mania in government, in business, and in education. 


legislative power. 


Reorganization under consideration.—In the educa- 
tional administration of the German university, cen- 
tral importance is given to the Academie Senate, the 
legislative organ. The Senate is made up of members 
of the faculty—all educators—the rector himself, the 
deans, and principally “ordinary” professors with 
some representation of the other professors and the 
student body. Most of the universities were in 
process of postwar reconsideration of their statutes 
(Satzungen), and it will be interesting to see if there 
is any change. Substantial change is unlikely in the 
new formulations. 

The power of the Senate is a strong conservative 
influence in the German university. The rector is the 
presiding officer and the executive officer of the 
Senate. In both positions he is in an important 
strategie position, though it is doubtful if he could 
radically change the policy. In the multiplicity of 
relations after the war in an occupied country he has 
naturally many questions, conferences, and details 
which give him a position of advantage because of 
his special information and of his position as 
negotiator. This is due to the special emergency con- 
ditions, but his position is still one of power as the 
agent of the Senate in normal times. 

The business management of the university.—The 
primary, almost the exclusive, function of the rector 
are educational (wissenschaftliche). In this field he 
is the representative of the faculty and the smaller 
group of professors (occasionally others) known as 
the Senate. This is really the educational administra- 
tion of the university. The business administration 
of the university is separate and is the duty not of the 
rector but of the Kurator or Kuratorium. This is 
sometimes a single person as at Mainz, and at others 
consists of a board with a Kurator, which is his title 
in both cases, whether a single, independent officer 


or the executive officer of the board. He is a eivil- 
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service officer and has tenure. The Kuratorium which 
includes, as at Frankfort, the rector has varying com- 
positions which are not our special concern. 

This dual administration of the university, with the 
sharp distinction between the strictly educational and 
the financial and merely administrative, has in it 
serious dangers and a real problem. The Kurator 
looks to the university, but turns more often to the 
Ministry of Education. And this Janus arrangement 
is a personal as well as an institutional difficulty. 
While we gain something in the United States by the 
subordination of the business manager to the presi- 
dent of a university and the board of trustees, there 
may be a loss, too, in the sharpness with which ednu- 
cation issues may be defined, emphasized, and met. 
The further legislative consideration of the budget 
would take us too far afield, important as it is, from 
our present particular interest. 

This consideration of Kurator has another relation 
to that of the rector’s office. The Kurator is a per- 
manent civil servant, acquainted with all the details 
of his job and its ramifications. The rector is elected 


Shorter Papers. 
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for one year, and, if re-elected, his term compared to 
that of the Kurator is brief. This furnishes an intro- 
duction to a consideration of the term of the rector. 

The term of office of the rector may seem to be 
satisfactory in view of the fact that the rector is 
expected to continue both his instructional duties and 
his research. The number of duties which the rector 
must necessarily handle must interfere somewhat with 
his regular duties, but, for the prestige and the special 
opportunities of influencing university policy or pre- 
senting it to the public, he is willing to make the 
sacrifice. But the fact that recently (it may be due 
to the times) rectors have been re-elected and even re- 
elected a second time is an indication that the term 
is too short. A practical proposal would certainly be 
to elect the rector for a single term of two years, with- 
out any possibility of re-election. This would make it 
more equitable among the faculties, if that is desirable. 
More significantly it would give the rector a chance 
really to learn the details of his office and to evolve 
any special contributions he wants to make in terms 
of the machinery. 





THE CULTURAL DETERMINATION OF 
PERSONALITY IN CEYLON 


T. L. GREEN 


Professor of Education, University of Ceylon 


To those interested in educational sociology Ceylon 
is rich in problems among which the question of basic 
personality and its determination ranks high in in- 
terest. The purpose of this article is to provide a 
brief and general review of the situation for those 
interested in the sociological and comparative aspects 
of education. Educational and sociological research 
are a mere two years old in Ceylon so that, although 
some reference will be made to research findings (the 
completed reports will appear in appropriate jour- 
nals), much which follows will rest upon observation 
rather than analysis. From an academic angle this 
is indefensible to many, but there is an urgent prac- 
tical need to draw attention to these problems so that 
workers and finances may be forthcoming to study 


them. This urgency is bound up with six factors: 


1. Ceylon, in many ways the least backward Asian 
country, and certainly the most socially stable, is 
being used by international agencies for conducting 
demonstration work in fundamental education, health 
work, economic reconstruction, technology, and the 
like. 


2. Ceylon is divided into many different ethnic, 


religious, and linguistic groups, and these divisions 
and, to some extent also, proposed educational pro- 
visions based on differential opportunity are delaying 
the unification of the Ceylonese into a nation. 

3. Nearly 90 per cent of the population exhibits 
a social organization based on caste which plays a 
great part in shaping the interpersonal relations. 

4. Personality factors are not merely a marked 
feature of Ceylonese people but one which slows down 
social progress. 

5. In planning to achieve higher living standards 
and greater social stability, subcultural cleavages, 
easte organization, and personality characteristics 
must receive due attention as they will influence at- 
tainment under point 1 above and are operative often 
in more marked degree elsewhere in Asia. 

6. So far there has been a tendency to bring West- 
ern attitudes and techniques to the East in the belief 
that their greater efficiency would at once be per- 
ceived and accepted, whereas in fact the goals and 
motivating factors in individual and group behavior 
are such as to make the acceptance of Western meth- 
ods most unlikely except among those who have had 
a Western type of education—and these are mainly 
town dwellers and the lower-middle class and up- 
wards who form a minority of the population least 
in need of help. 


In the space available no point can receive anything 
except brief treatment and many relevant points will 
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have to be ignored; only the following points can be 
dealt with here: (a) the personality characteristics 
of the Ceylonese, (b) religious factors in character 
determination, (c) child-rearing practices in Ceylon, 
(d) sociological implications of cultural experiences 
in Ceylon. 

It is important for the reader to understand that 
the Ceylonese people consist of Sinhalese (69 per 
cent), Ceylon Tamils (11 per cent), Burghers (de- 
seendants of Portuguese and Dutch ancestors) (0.6 
per cent), Ceylon Moors (6 per cent), and other mi- 
norities. The Sinhalese speak their own language 
Sinhala and are mostly Buddhist. The Tamils speak 
the Tamil spoken by 30 million in India and are 
The Burghers speak English and 
are mostly Protestant. Catholics and Protestants are 
found among Sinhalese, Tamils, and Burghers. The 
Moors speak English, Tamil, or Sinhala and are 
Muslims. 

The personality of the Sinhalese has been described 
by many writers from John Knox onwards to today’s 
visitors who are often here for but a few hours. 
Mostly there is a consensus of opinion that the Sin- 
halese are hospitable, friendly, gay, helpful, courte- 
ous, carefree, though rather easygoing. All this ap- 
pears true, but it is true mostly as indicating the re- 
action of the Sinhalese to foreigners, especially white 
foreigners. Those who live here long enough to see 
interaction between the Sanhalese see other character- 
istics—jealously, competitiveness, unwillingness to co- 
operate, tendency to quarrel, sensitivity to criticism, 
ostentation, laziness, scorn of manual work, obsequi- 


mostly Hindus. 


ousness to social superiors, condescension and arro- 
gance toward social inferiors, lack of integrity, lack 
of social responsibility and interpersonal relationships 
in which there are continuous changes of group struc- 


ture. How do the Sinhalese see themselves. Exten- 
sive stereotype material shows that their self-stereo- 
type is not so favorable as might be expected. For 
example a group of 115 Government Central College 
students used a total of 81 terms with a total fre- 
quency of 443 times. Of the terms 45 per cent were 
unfavorable and of the frequencies 29 per cent were 
unfavorable. Of all the terms 30 per cent related to 
interpersonal relationships, which rank high in the 
awareness of students, and of these 40 per cent were 
unfavorable. 

The various events of life show these basic per- 
sonality characteristics in many ways. Jealousy leads 
to quarrels, and the knife is used freely so that the 
murder rate is among the highest in the world. Sensi- 
tivity to criticism fairly commonly leads to suicide. 
Ostentatious display at wedding and other ceremonies 
leads to widespread chronic indebtedness. Lack of 
sense of social responsibility is such that people will 
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stand by and watch a murder or a child drown and 
do nothing; rape raises little outery, even when a 
prison guard in charge of a woman prisoner in transit 
takes it to be a prerequisite of his position; child 
servants are used as domestic slaves and ill treated 
(cases of deliberate burning with a firebrand by an 
educated westernized employer are not unknown). It 
is true that events of this type are rare, but the indica- 
tive aspect is the lack of large-scale effective response 
by an outraged publie conscience. Stealing, fraud 
and bribery, common perhaps everywhere, are com- 
moner in Ceylon where they are almost accepted forms 
of behavior. Lack of ability to co-operate shows in 
congested road traffic where the rule is always “me 
first’”-—still more in the regular collapse of all kinds 
of enterprise because of personal jealousies: town 
councils, village committees, voluntary associations, 
and even official business at high level are held up 
by interpersonal friction. These are factual state- 
ments susceptible to quantitative evidence, and many 
objective-minded Ceylonese recognize and deplore the 
position. The problem which has to be faced is that 
of seeking antidotes, and the first step in the search 
is to look for causal factors. 

Religious beliefs may well play a prominent part 
because, whatever the basic theory may be, religious 
practice in Ceylon, either Hindu or Buddhist, lays 
little if any stress on the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to society. The “good society” is not an ac- 
cepted goal. Instead, the individual is concerned with 
gaining merit which will lead to a state of bliss and 
perfection in which worldly qualities and problems 
disappear. Neither Hindus nor Buddhists have or- 
ganized social-welfare work except on a meager scale, 
and their priests are not active participants in prac- 
tical social-welfare work. 

Social structure and tradition are important factors, 
especially as regards the hierarchic caste system and 
the deterministic belief in Fate—people get what is 
their due and no man will willingly interfere with 
the Kharma of another, nor will the high-caste indi- 
vidual be concerned about the conditions of the low 
caste. Until recently low-caste children have been 
debarred from schools and easte distinction is still 
observed in many Hindu temples. Except among 
Burghers male dominance is very marked; marriage 
is a matter of dowry and arrangement, and family ties 
and responsibilities spread wider than in the West. 

Child-rearing practices in the home demand sub- 
missive behavior and the uncritical acceptance of 
standards imposed by adults. While there is some 
degree of sex differentiation, both sexes are faced by 
a restrictive control over their freedom. In middle- 
class families and upwards children are from an early 
age in the charge of an ayah whose chief anxiety is 
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to prevent them from exhibiting any of the explora- 
tory, experimental, and adventurous behavior which 
is normal to Western childhood. Constructive hobbies 
hardly exist; to handle a tool is to risk censure be- 
cause carpentry is a low-caste occupation; boys can- 
not sail boats because the fisherman is of low caste. 
Friendships are carefully controlled, first to preserve 
social status, second to restrict intersex contact which 
is made difficult by the sheltered life of the girls. 
There are of course subcultural variations—the Mus- 
lims are perhaps most conservative (especially with 
regard to girls who enter purdah at puberty), and 
the Burghers least so owing to their Western ante- 
cedents. 

The school continues this authoritarian and restric- 
tive regime and accentuates it in several ways, such 
as the excessive emphasis upon competition, upon the 
individual, upon study and acquiescence. Teaching is 
formal, verbal, and too little concerned with the im- 
mediate environment. Practical work is little devel- 
oped, activities almost unknown, and independence or 
criticism almost unheard of among youth. 

School and home combine to emphasize the need to 
study, and children come home from school to study 
under private tutors and to be discouraged from the 
In brief, child- 
rearing practices are a training in dependence, sub- 


development of hobbies and interests. 


mission, isolation, and in theory rather than in prae- 
tical things. 

Religious attitudes and beliefs, tradition and cul- 
ture pattern, and child-rearing practices all contribute 
to the development of the personality characteristics 
already described and to the general attitude of peo- 
The concern with the self rather than with 
society, the lack of social responsibility, the unwill- 
ingness to accept responsibility, the search for status 
and the exaggeration of interpersonal relationships 


ple. 


into bitter jealousies all find their foundations in eul- 


tural determinants. 

While there are many who are critical of their own 
society there are few who perceive the relations be- 
This 


may be demonstrated by a single example—the at- 


tween experience and national characteristics. 


tempt to reduce the murder rate firstly by the intro- 
duction of boxing in the schools, and seeondly by 
limiting the length and shape of knives which may 
be carried. There is little understanding of the idea 
that democratic attitudes develop through democratie 
experiences or that responsibility has to be learned by 
experience, Instead, the formative preschool years 
are neglected, the early education of children is formal 
and authoritarian, and the later period still subject 
to controls determined by expediency and convention. 
Even the most recent educational proposals envisage 
hierarchic organization which will limit social mobility 
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and preserve the status quo—especially so in the case 
of the already underprivileged manual worker. Even 
the linguistie policies are isolating Ceylon from the 
world and emphasing subcultural cleavages. 

Ceylon’s social needs, as far as personality is con- 
cerned, are fairly clear. Political independence has 
been gained, political conscience is awakening, there 
is much talk of the spread of democratic ideals, and 
there is a patent need to weld the Ceylonese into a 
nation in place of the existing groups with their 
marked The coming of tech- 
nology and the ever-increasing contact with the West- 
ern world are setting new problems, and above all 
there is need to increase production as the basis of a 
raised standard of living. Educational experiences, 
in the widest sense, are making but little contribution 
to any of these needs, all of which must depend upon 
new and different kinds of basie personality and na- 
tional character. 

In order that Ceylon may achieve the aims she has 
set for herself, as well as those set before her by the 
Western world, it is essential that something be done 
about the reorientation of personality. Technological 
change in the West has been a gradual process ac- 
companied by functional changes of attitudes, value 


communal tensions. 


systems, motivations, and social structure and rela- 
tionships. Technology, however, is being brought to 
the East at a rapid rate, with no time to allow for 
cultural reorientation. Until the West understands 
this and gives priority to programs of socialization, 
the scheduled rates of technical advance are likely to 
be delayed and even accompanied by social disintegra- 
tion resulting from the destruction of traditional 
social structures and attitudes without parallel proe- 
esses of social and personal reorientation. It is in 
this field of the cultural redetermination of person- 
ality that the real problems of the East are to be 
found. 


FOR TEACHERS 


JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


THEY always ask precisely “Who” 

Did this and that and much more too. 
And then they’d like to know just “Where” 
Things happened, whether here or there. 


They’d have us know exactly “When” 
These certain things oceurred, and then— 
They want to know completely “What” 
Took place on these oceasions, but— 


They seem to pass directly by 
The all-important “How” and “Why.” 
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A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


JOHN S. DieKHOFF, DIRECTOR 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
Chicago 


EIGHTY-EIGHT member institutions of the Associa- 
tion of University Evening Colleges were invited re- 
cently to participate in a co-operative experiment in 
adult education. The basis for the proposed experi- 
ment, the first project of the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, is a body of teaching 
materials for a group of five courses in liberal dis- 
ciplines, courses specifically designed to meet needs 
and interests of adult students. 

The center was established on the basis of a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education (an independent 
affiliate of the Ford Foundation) in response to a 
proposal from the Committee on Liberal Education 
of the Association of University Evening Colleges. 
The center is thus an agency of the association—an 
association of colleges, national in scope, particularly 
concerned with the schooling of adults in evening 
classes. 

The committee memorandum in which the center 
was proposed assumes without argument that pro- 
grams of liberal education for adults are important. 
On the basis of that assumption it defines the problem 
as “one of the speed with which the agencies of adult 
education are able and willing to carry sound and 
effective programs in this area to a larger number 
of people.” The Proposal observes that “the impor- 
tance of programs in general studies and the liberal 
arts is increasingly being understood” among educators 
of adults, but it also observes that “integrated pro- 
grams of study in the liberal arts have not yet gained 
a strong position in evening college curricula.” The 
position of such integrated programs of liberal educa- 
tion is being strengthened, however, primarily through 
the example of a few pioneering institutions. 

If the word “movement” is too large to apply, as 
yet, to this development in the colleges and much too 
large a word to apply to the activities of the center, 
it is not too large a word to apply to what is happen- 
ing in adult education generally. The center, the 
Association of University Evening Colleges, and the 
member institutions of the association are participat- 
ing in what is in a very real sense a national move- 
ment, fostered by many agencies of adult education 
which have recognized the need and by the expression 
of that need by the people those agencies serve. 

The center’s part in this movement has been defined 
tentatively by the Committee on Liberal Education 


of the AUEC in its proposal for the center inasmuch 
as the committee has indicated certain kinds of even- 
ing-college problems which the center might profitably 
study. These include: the development of courses 
and programs of liberal education appropriate for 
adult students in evening colleges, to be used experi- 
mentally in evening colleges; study of means and mate- 
rials for improving instruction in evening-college 
programs of liberal education; the relationship of 
evening colleges to community organization for adult 
education. 

If the center’s function is to help the colleges 
strengthen programs of liberal education for adults, 
it must know what the colleges are doing, it must 
understand what things still need to be done, and it 
must know which of these things overworked faculties 
of evening colleges are too busy to do readily. The 
staff of the center has begun and proposes to continue 
its study of what the colleges are doing. 

At the same time, the center has prepared the mate- 
rials for the exploratory study it has proposed, be- 
gining the task of “curriculum development” assigned 
to it by the AUEC committee. 

The course materials prepared by the center are not 
conventional syllabi; they are not guides for the in- 
structor. They are aids for the student, intended to 
guide him in his stndy of the suggested assignments 
and to provide a basis for discussion in the classroom. 

The readings to which the study and discussion 


questions are a guide are texts not textbooks; the 
student is not asked to read about the subject he is 
studying, but rather to read basic documents in that 


subject. 

The appropriateness of these basic documents to the 
purposes of the course has been the first principle of 
selection, but availability and cost have of necessity 
also been determining considerations. The staff of 
the center believes that, though the materials selected 
are appropriate for adult students and clearly worthy 
of study in college classes, there is no peculiar merit 
in the particular texts recommended. Other materials 
would be equally appropriate, and some instructors, 
for a variety of reasons, may wish to substitute other 
readings and study guides for those suggested. 

The study questions prepared by the center are 
intended to encourage the student to think but are 
not intended to tell him what to think. The object 
is to give the student better means to make his own 
judgments and decisions by clarifying the readings 
and by encouraging exchange of opinion and experi- 
ence in class discussion. The student is encouraged 
to think for himself because he is confronted with 
questions he cannot answer without thinking. The 
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following questions are chosen almost at random from 
three different courses: 


1. What is the reason for listing [in the Declaration 
of Independence] the long series of charges against the 
King? Did these charges in themselves justify revolution 
or were they introduced simply as evidence that the 
British government was unjust? 

2. How does Shaw’s Cleopatra differ from Shakes- 
peare’s? Are the differences due to Cleopatra’s being 
younger? to a different conception of Cleopatra? to a 
different conception of history? How does Shaw defend 
his characterization of Cleopatra? 

3. Murphy describes the typical pattern of child reac- 
tion to adult authority. Of what practical value to par- 
ents and educators is a knowledge of the pattern? What 
factors might influence the child’s acceptance or rejection 
of the family pattern of discipline or ideas? What clues 
does the experiment in social climates offer on this prob- 
lem? In ‘*Death of a Salesman,’’ do Biff’s difficulties 


offer any ‘insight into this aspect of socialization? 


Since the questions are intended to aid discussion 
as well as study, they are arranged in paragraphs. 
Usually the paragraph groups together questions which 
bear on a single topie probably suitable for discussion. 
It is unlikely that there will be time for class discus- 
sion of all the questions raised in the students’ guide. 
The instructor’s judgment of the relative importance 


of the points raised, or of difficulty, or of the student 
interest may well determine which topics may be 
omitted, which may be discussed in five minutes, and 
which may be worthy of the whole time of a class 
It is worth repeating that the study guides 
are guides for the student, not directives to the in- 


meeting. 


structor. 
The five courses for which the center has prepared 


materials are as follows: 


1. Themes and variations: an invitation to literature. 
—A course in literature in which works dealing with 
the same theme are read together: e.g. Sophocles An- 
tigone: St. John XVIII, 29-XIX, 21; France, “The 
Procurator of Judaea”; St. Matthew II, 1-16; Auden, 
“Herod”; Whitman, “Vigil Strange” form a reading 
unit of related materials, dealing in different ways 
with “Laws of God and Man.” This arrangement 
provides the basis for comparison of different literary 
forms, different intentions and different attitudes of 
different authors, modern works and ancient works, 
and it provides a basis for illuminating diseussion 
based on the varied experience likely to be found 
among adult students. Fourteen other themes which 
are centers for readings include: Jealousy; the Net 
of Circumstance; Love and Politics; Maturation; the 
Self-Deceiver. 

2. Group living: its influence on attitude and be- 
havior.—A course in which the student is given in- 
sights into the relationship between his membership in 
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groups and his attitudes and behavior. The experience 
of the students and experimental evidence from social 
psychology are used to foster understanding of the 
importance of living in groups and to provide a basis 
for discussing the improvement of relations within 
and among groups. The readings in the course are 
descriptions of basie studies in social psychology, 
supplemented by occasional assignments in works of 
fiction with relevant themes. 

3. The American tradition—A course in history in 
which the student studies an anthology of basie docu- 
ments in. American history. An approach, through 
the study of historic American expressions of opinion 
and historic American actions, to the question: “Why 
do Americans respond as they do to problems of 
liberty, equality, plenty, and peace? The course is 
organized about records of American responses to 
crucial situations in the history of the United States. 
The procedure is to describe these situations, to sug- 
gest the issue which each raised, and then to work 
through questioning and discussion to discovery of 
the principles or balance of principles which various 
Americans produced as they reflected on their con- 
dition. 

4. Analytical reading.—A course designed to develop 
skill in reading with that degree of understanding 
expected of a mature mind. Exemplary writings in 
politics, drama, history, and philosophy are subjected 
to analysis based not only on general principles of 
reading but also on the special problems of various 
kinds of texts. The course might be called “How to 
tead a Diffieult Book,” but the skills at which it 
aims are equally applicable to the reading of “easy” 
books. 

5. World politics—A course designed to develop 
understanding of the international tensions current in 
the world. The course begins with discussion of the 
nature of Democracy, Totalitarianism, and Commun- 
Succeeding topics include: the conflict between 
Communist and non-Communist nations; the United 
Nations; the aims of American and Russian foreign 
policy; World Government and other proposals for 
the maintenance of peace. 


ism. 


In each course the staff of the center has tried to 
keep in mind the needs and interests of adult students. 
Each assumes the discussion method of instruction. 
Each course assumes maturity and literacy, but none 
depends upon completion of academic prerequisites. 
Each is designed to stimulate as well as to satisfy 
curiosity and to give the student knowledge or skills 
which will better enable him to pursue his further 
education. 

Member institutions of the Association of University 
Evening Colleges have been invited to use these course 
naterials as part of a co-operative experiment in adult 
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education. Twenty-eight member institutions have in- 
dicated that they are actively exploring the possibility 
of using these materials during the spring term of 
1952, and eleven of them have already declared their 
present intention to use some or all of the materials. 

An experiment on this seale, involving courses in 
different subjects in different kinds of colleges in 
widely differing communities, may be fruitful in many 
ways. Institutions participating in the experiment, 
and through them the AUEC, may hope to gain further 
knowledge of a number of things and to identify a 
number of areas of possible fruitful study for the 
center and for AUEC institutions. A few illustrations 
may be listed: 

1. The response of adult students to courses specific- 
ally designed to meet their needs and interests; the 
desirability of more generally substituting specially 
prepared adult courses for adaptations of under- 
graduate courses. 

2. The response of adult students in different com- 
munities to courses in different subjects: e.g., the 
relationship between the presence or absence of “Great 
Books” groups in a community and interest in a course 
in analytical reading; regional differences in response 
to a course in world polities. 


Events 
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3. The bases of adult interest in particular subjects. 

4. The effectiveness of the method of these courses: 
i.e., the value to the student and to the instructor of 
course materials prepared in the form of a student 
guide made up of study and discussion topics and 
questions. 

5. The feasibility of preparing course materials in 
such a way as to be suggestive to the experienced 
instructor, helpful to the inexperienced, without usurp- 
ing the prerogatives of the instructor. 

6. Methods of evaluating particular courses in even- 
ing colleges (as a by-product of attempts to evaluate 
these courses). 

7. The desirability of exchange of experience among 
a number of institutions undertaking the same task 
and the desirability of undertaking common tasks for 
the sake of exchange of experience. 

8. The effectiveness of a few externally prepared 
courses as a means of stimulating curricular study in 
the several institutions. 

It is with reference to these and similar questions 
that the courses, which we believe to be useful in 
themselves, may be considered the basis for an explora- 
tory study of some of the problems of liberal education 
for adults. 





THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM AND 
GRADUATE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

One of the aims that is expected to be achieved as 
a result of the co-operative plan entered into by 21 
colleges and the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Edueation (reported elsewhere in these columns) 
is to find within each college means of relating the 
undergraduate program and the graduate study of 
education. This should be less difficult in the case of 
preparation for the profession of teaching than for 
any other professional study. It is distinctive of the 
teaching profession that what constitutes a liberal or 
general education and specialization within that area 
contributes not only to the breadth of outlook desired 
in a teacher, but also to the mastery of the subjects 
that he undertakes to teach. Hence everything that 
the intending teacher studies in his undergraduate 
program is both preprofessional and professional 
preparation. 

Nevertheless, provision for relating the undergrad- 
uate program to the graduate study of education can 
be sharpened more than has been done in the past. 
In addition to counsel and guidance about the teaching 
profession and its prospects a bridge can be built 
between the general or academic program and the later 
professional studies by including in the former some 
aspects of the latter that are general and cultural in 


character and that can give the prospective student 
of education some idea of its meaning and place in 
human history. A prospective student of education 
would gain much from a course in intellectual history 
and the effect of the progress of ideas on the theory 
of education. Courses in the history of philosophy 
and socio-political theory would also provide a much- 
needed background for students of education and a 
protection against too ready acceptance of every peda- 
gogical innovation as the best and final solution of the 
problems of education. If to these could be added a 
general course in psychology, the transition to grad- 
uate professional study would be easy and would at 
the same time relieve what may be too heavy a pro- 
gram to be completed in one year. 

The courses here suggested as a means for relating 
the undergraduate program to the graduate study of 
education have the advantage of being liberal and 
at the same time contributory to an understanding of 
the meaning of education. At a time when everybody 
—even those who attack the schools—recognizes the 
importance of education for national and international 
well-being, such courses might well be recommended 
for study by all students who will have a common 
vocation as citizens. Nor should any opposition be 
expected from professional schools of education on the 
ground that the undergraduate college is encroaching 
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on their domain. They should, indeed, be grateful to 
receive students intellectually prepared for profes- 
sional study.—I. L. K. 


A CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
INAUGURATED 

A CO-OPERATIVE program for training elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers has been inaugurated 
by 21 eastern colleges and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education in order to increase the number 
of qualified candidates for public-school teaching. 
The program is supported by grants from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education—$45,000 annually 
for three years for fellowships and $35,000 annually 
for three years for instruction and administration. 
to by 
Conant, president of 


B. 
the university, the program 


According an announcement James 


provides : 


1. Fellowships to enable graduates of the co-operating 
colleges to spend a fifth year of study at Harvard, lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Education (for elemen- 
tary-school teaching) or Master of Arts in Teaching (for 
secondary-school teaching). 

2. An effort on the part of all co-operating colleges to 
develop increased interest among their ‘students in public- 
school teaching as a career. 

3. Investigations within each college of ways of relat- 
ing the undergraduate program and the graduate study 


of education. 


The colleges co-operating in the program are Am- 
herst, Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, 
Colby, Colgate, Harvard, Haverford, Holy Cross, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, Swarth- 
more, Vassar, Wellesley, Wheaton, and Williams. 

Instruction for elementary-school teaching will be 
provided by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, while the training of secondary-school teachers 
will be carried on by the School of Edueation in co- 
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operation with the Harvard and Radcliffe Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR WOMEN 
AND PRECEPTORSHIPS FOR 
MEN AVAILABLE 

Tue Graduate School of Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity announces 15 to 20 graduate assistantships for 
1952-53 open to women interested in pursuing a 
curriculum designed to prepare for personnel work in 
high schools, colleges, and universities as advisers of 
girls, deans of women, counselors, heads of residence, 
social directors, ete. 

Each assistantship is equivalent to a grant of $1200 
to $1500 per year, awarded in terms of room, board, and 
tuition. 

Each assistant will be placed in charge of a small 
dormitory, and practical aspects of class assignments 
will be carried out in connection with the personnel work 
of the dormitory. 

The scholarships are limited to students who are will- 
ing to give two years to the program of study they may 
elect, and will be awarded on or before June 1. One- 
year awards are made oceasionally to applicants on leave 
from student personnel positions. .. . 

Residence in a university dormitory and practice in 
the administrative offices give opportunity for the mas- 
tery of such techniques as interviewing, record making, 
group discussion, group leadership, office administration, 
and research. 

Application forms and detailed information may be 
obtained from Ruth Haddock, assistant director, stu- 
dent personnel program, Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse 10, 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) is accepting 
applieations for posts on the staff of Preceptorial 
Studies for the academie year 1952-53. Men grad- 
uates interested in completing the M.A. degree over 
a two-year period while serving half time as faculty 
counselors to first-year students may obtain detailed 
information by writing to Howard L. Jones, director, 
Preceptorial Studies. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 10: 5. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations. Retirements 

J. Donald Phillips, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent, Hillsdale (Mich.) College, in 
Scuoon anv Society, September 22, 1951, will assume 


was reported 
new duties, August 31, as president, succeeding Harvey 
Leonard Turner, whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, August 15, 1942, and who has resigned. 

Marchant D. Wornon, secretary-treasurer, Virginia 
Bankers Association, has been appointed assistant to 


the president of Sweet Briar (Va.) College. Mr. 
Wornom, who will be in charge of business affairs of 
the college, will assume his new post, June 1. 


Robert F. Rutherford, director of recreation and 
group work for the United Community Service, Bos 
ton, will succeed Katharine D. Hardwick as dean, 
School of Social Work, Simmons College (Boston 
15), when the latter retires in the summer after more 
than 20 years of service. 


Malcolm S. Mcllroy, 
sistant director, School of Electrical Engineering, 


whose appointment as as- 
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Cornell University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 22, 1951, has been named assistant 
dean, College of Engineering, effective July 1. Dr. 
Mellroy will carry on the work being done by Walter 
L. Conwell and Robert F. Chamberlain, assistant 
deans, who will retire in the summer. 


Hugh Jones, a news editor of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, has been appointed director of new- 
student activities, National Education 
(Evanston, IIl.). 


College of 


Max F. Millikan, professor of economics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
director of the newly created Center for Intérnational 
Stydies. The Advisory Board comprises: Julius A. 
Stratton, vice-president, and John E. Burchard, dean 
of humanities, of the institute; Paul H. Buck, provost, 
and Edward 8S. 
Public Administration, 
Henry M. Wriston, 
(Providence, Rh. I.). 


Mason, dean, Graduate School of 
Harvard University; and 


president, Brown University 


Robert F. Munn, reference librarian, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been appointed chief ref- 
erence librarian, West Virginia University. Esther 
P. Walcott, formerly a case worker for the Conriecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism, has assumed new duties 
as assistant professor of social work, and Samuel N. 
Little, formerly a graduate assistant in the department 
of agronomy, has been appointed to an instructorship. 


Robert Triffin, whose appointment as professor of 
economics, Yale University, was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, July 21, 1951, has been named head of a 
new program, the first of its kind, that will be estab- 
lished in the fall to train “economic specialists” in 
international and foreign economic administration. 
The Executive Committee of the courses include: John 
Perry Miller and Henry C. Wallich, professors of 
economies; Eugene V. 
Walter Rice 
and Lloyd G. Reynolds, chairman of the department 
On July 1 William von E. Doering, 


_Rostow, professor of law; 
Sharp, professor of political science; 


of economics. 
associate professor of chemistry, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will assume new duties as professor of organic 
chemistry, and William John Fellner, professor of 
economics, University of California (Berkeley 4), as 


professor of economies. 


R. Homer Norton, chairman of the department of 
history, Grinnell (Iowa) College, has been elected 
chairman of the faculty to succeed Oliver H. Haupt- 
mann, professor of Spanish, who has asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties. 


Samuel K. Workman, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of English, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
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nology (Chicago 16), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 5, 1948, has been named acting chair- 
man of the department to serve during the year’s 
leave of absence granted to Mentor L. Williams who 
is teaching in the University of Sydney (Australia) 
under a Fulbright grant. 


William Buckingham Greene has been appointed 
professor of English, Sensaria College of Commerce 
and Economics (Wardha, M. P., India). 


Francis M. Rogers, associate professor of Romance 
languages and literatures, Harvard University, bas 
been promoted to a professorship, effective July 1. 


George W. Haupt, professor of science, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Glassboro), will give courses 
in science education during the summer session of the 


University of Vermont. 


Clara Chassell Cooper, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of psychology, Lebanon College (Annville, Pa.), 
was reported in ScHoo, ANpD Society, November 27, 
1948, has been named associate professor of psycho! 


ogy, Berea (Ky.) College. 


William M. Lynch, Jr., instructor in education, the 
University of New Hampshire, has been named as- 
sistant professor of education, Indiana University, 
to succeed Arthur Paul Coladarei, whose appoint- 
ment as associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 26. 

Vela L. Lynn, whose appointment as assistant pro 
fessor of sociology and American history, Phillips 
University (Enid, Okla.), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Socrety, November 11, 1950, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology, University of Okla- 
homa. 

Emile Walters, formerly artist-in-residence, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, assumed new duties, February 1, 
as assistant professor of art, Champlain College 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.), succeeding Thomas Furlong who 
is on leave of absence because of ill health. 


John W. Winthrop, an investment counselor of 
Potsdam (N. Y.), has been appointed instructor in 
investments, Clarkson College of Technology (Pots- 
dam). 

Charles L. Sanford, formerly instructor in Ameri- 
ean literature, Middlebury ( Vt.) College, has assumed 
new duties as instructor in American studies, Amherst 
(Mass.) College. Theodore P. Greene and Walter A. 
Sedelow, Jr., will assume new duties in September 
as instructors in history. 


Robert A. Kress and Robert Poole have been ap- 
pointed to instructorships for the second semester in 














Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). Dr. Kress is 
serving during the leave of absence granted to Cath- 
erine E. Boyd, associate professor of history; Mr. 
Poole, during the leave of absence of Reginald Lang, 
associate professor of international relations. 


Philip A. Knowlton, editor-in-chief, educational de- 
partment, the Macmillan Company, retired, January 
1, after 35 years of service with the company, to con- 
tinue profit-sharing research in which he has been 
engaged during a protracted leave of absence. The 
work of the department is now under the direction of 
Martin L. Robertson, managing editor, and Morgan 
L. Walters, associate editor, instead of being con- 
solidated under one editorship. 


Melvin L. Rizzie, formerly director of audio-visual 
education, State Teachers College (New Paltz, N. Y.), 
has assumed new duties as director of the recently 
created audio-vision division, Silver Burdett Company, 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3. 


Recent Deaths 

Werrett Wallace Charters, director emeritus, Bureau 
of Educational Research, the Ohio State University, 
died of a heart attack, March 8, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Dr. Charters had served as teacher in a 
rural school (1894-95), Rockford (Ont.); principal 
of a model sehool (1899-1901), Hamilton (Ont.) ; in- 
structor in education, principal of the elementary 
school, and supervisor of practice teaching (1904-07), 
Minnesota State Normal School (Winona) ; professor 
of the theory of teaching (1907-17) and dean (1910- 
17), School of Edueation, University of Missouri; 
professor of education (1917-19) and dean (1918-19), 
School of Education, University of Illinois; professor 
of education and director, Bureau of Research for 
Retail (1919-23), 
Technology; professor of edueation (1923-25) and 
(1924 


Pittsburgh; professor of education 


Training Carnegie 
25), Graduate School, the University of 
(1925-28), the 


University of Chicago; and professor of education 


dean 


and director, Bureau of Edueational Researeh (1928 


12), the Ohio State University. 
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The Art of Children. Pp. 7. Illustrated. 
S00ks, Ine., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 
$6.50. 
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With an introduction and selection by Richard Ott and a 
preface by Herbert Read this is a report of a project spon- 
sored by America House in Munich (Bavaria), called the 
Children’s Art Center of the America House. n the folder 
accompanying the booklet are 17 colored reproductions of 
the children’s work. 

e 


BURROWS, ALVINA TREUT. Teaching Children in 
the Middle Grades. Pp. xvii+280. Illustrated. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 180 Varick Street, New York. 
1952. $3.75. 

Discussions of school programs offer teachers procedures 
for assisting optimum growth of preadolescent children. 
Firsthand reports and analyses of classroom activities. 


CLARK, HAROLD F., AND ANNE 8. McKILLOP. 
An Introduction to Education. Pp. 343. Chartwell 
House, Inc., 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1951. 
$3.50. 

Is the study of education to be just another dead and un- 
interesting course or is it to open up many possibilities 
of the power and importance of schooling in the modern 
world? 

o 


A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors. Pp. 54. Department of Co-ordination 
and Placement, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio. 1952. 

These articles were featured as a series in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star during the summer of 1951. 


e 
Educational Testing Service: Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees 1950-51. Pp. 105. Educational 


Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
1952. 

The period covered by this report—ETS’s third full year 
of operation—has been one of marked productivity and 
signal opportunity for service. 


HAAS, FRANCIS J. Man and Society. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
$4.50. 

The second edition of a work which first appeared in 1930 
— which has been completely revised and brought up to 
date. 


Pp. xxi + 554. 
York 1. 1952. 


e 

HUNTER, EDWARD. Brain-Washing in Red China: 
The Calculated Destruction of Man’s Minds. Pp. 
viii+311. The Vanguard Press, Inc., New York 17. 
1951. $3.50. 
With the even more sinister “brain-changing” in reserve 
is the terrifying new Communist strategy to conquer the 
free world by destroying its mind. A first book to reveal 
how the Communists are realizing the combination of 
misapplied psychology with police interrogation. 


JONES, W. H. 8. (Translator). Pliny: Natural His- 
tory: With an English Translation in Ten Volumes, 
Vol. VI. Pp. xxv+532. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $3.00. 

One of the Loeb Classical Library, this is concerned with 
the uses of trees, plants, and flowers, especially in medicine. 


pm 


JEONHARD, CHARLES. Recreation through Music. 
Pp. x+160. A. 8S. Barnes & Company, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard U niversity. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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This book seeks to provide a basic orientation in the recre- 
ational music program addressed to individuals who wish 
to participate more actively in recreational music, students 
and teachers of recreation courses, and professional recre- 
ation leaders. 

& 

LODS, JEAN. Professional Training of Film Tech- 
nicians. Pp. 155. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1951. $1.00. 

A series of studies published by Unesco, called Press, Films 
and Radio in the World Today. 
e 


MALONE, PAUL E. Government in the Economy of 
Southwestern Kansas. Part IX. Pp. 80. Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
1951. 

The Economic Development in Southwestern Kansas, a 
series in eleven parts. 
. 

MERCIER, CLAUDE. ‘‘Low-Cost Radio Reception.’’ 
Unesco Publication No. 850. Pp. 118. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. 65 cents. 
Another in the series published by Unesco. 

* 


**1951 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational Records Bul- 
letin No. 58. Pp. xii+86. Multilith. Educational 
Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 
1952. 

a 

Ezpository German: Readings in 

the Sciences and the Arts. Pp. vii+220. The Dryden 

Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19. 1951. $2.95. 

The items discussed here are either those that cause the 

most trouble to one who is first reading expository (essay) 

a prose or those that occur with frequency in this 

style. 


NOCK, FRANCIS J. 


PIERSON, GEORGE WILSON. 
cational History, 1871-1921. Pp.xv+773. Illustrated. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1952. $6.00. 
This is the first volume in a projected history which will 
illuminate the whole field of American higher education in 
the most critical years of its growth. The theme is the 
evolution of a famous college into the modern self-govern- 
ing university. 


Yale College: An Edu- 


e 

PINSON, KOPPEL S. (Editor). Yivo Annual of Jew- 
tsh Sootal Science. Vol. VI. Pp. 320. Yiddish Sei- 
entific Institute, 535 West 123d Street, New York 27. 
1952. 

This present volume draws on the rich storehouse of Yivo 
publications for most of its contents. 

Report on Germany. 9th Quarterly. Pp. xii+132. Il- 
lustrated. Office of the U. 8S. Commissioner for Ger- 
many, Operations Branch, ISD, HICOG, APO 407-A, 
U.S. Army. 1952. 

The report covers October 1 to December 31, 1951. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us, 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer 


LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


JUNE 27- AUGUST 14 


GERMAN ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


FRENCH ° 
RUSSIAN ° 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign language both 
spoken and written. Obtain a thorough under- 
standing of the foreign country’s institutions, litera- 
ture and culture. Do this through the famous 
method of segregation and concentration pioneered 
and maintained for 36 years by Middlebury Col- 
lege. Effective teacher training, or preparation for 
international service. Graduate courses taught by 
native teachers with foreign and American univer- 
sity experience. 

Pledge yourself to use no English during seven 
week course. Earn a Master’s degree or a Doc- 
torate, while enjoying the beauty of the Champlain 
valley in the foothills of the Green Mountains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write: 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 7, Vt. 























ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
Oe: 32 em PERSONAL 
yy Ot SERVICE 


AGENCY Colleges and Universities of 


Pry Ges) @ Axe) the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 

BUREAU three generations of the Albert 

family. 

¥ MEMBER NA TA 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


e for higher educational institu- 
tions with 25 or more employees 





e no medica] examination required 
e remarkably low cost 
e cash dividends 








A COMPREHENSIVE 
Placement Service 
For 
Administrators and Instructors 


Secondary and elementary, Professional and 
technical, College and University 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C., Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

(Members Nat'l Assn. Teachers’ Agencies) 


Retirement Plans 
that can be coordinated with Social Security 

















Collective Life Insurance 
Individual Life Insurance 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
Established by Carnegie Organizations 

522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


$4.00 


by Maurice J. Thomas, John K. Norton, Herbert C. Clish, Ernest O. Melby, 
Ruth Strang, N. E. Viles, Alfred D. Simpson, Daniel A. Prescott 


The second series of lectures delivered at the University of Pittsburgh under the auspices 
of the School of Education and the Tri-State Aréa School Study Council. Of the greatest 
importance in any community is the School Board, which determines the quality of local 
education, and thus shapes the futures of our children. Through this account of further 
meetings of outstanding educational specialists should come continued understanding of 
the problems in public education and the solution for them. 


kakakkk 


IMPROVING PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGH 
SCHOOL BOARD ACTION 


$3.00 


The first book in this series; has already been widely acclaimed for the new idea it presents: 
strengthening the public school through more effective school boards. 














EACHERS AGENCIES 


Administrators and Teachers 


NATIONAL 


Nation-wide 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Assistance to 


A national organization for the clarifying, standardization and improving 
of teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School ex- 
ecutives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members of the 
Association when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 
The individual agencies compete with each other to give you the best pos- 
sible service and at the same time cooperate to work for the best interests 
of the schools. 
Membership in the Association is open to any agency willing to abide by 
a Code of Ethics set up by the agencies with the cooperation of leading educators. Always 
look for the insignia of membership. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
COLORADO 
Eddie Cass Placement Service, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA 
Gulf Teachers Agency, 
Ocala, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
Teacher Placement 


ILLINOIS 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, IIL. 

American College Bureau & Fisk 

Teachers’ Agency, 

Chicago 4, Ill. 

Hughes Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Illiana Teachers’ Service, 
Champaign, IIL 

Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1, IIL. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


National Service 


Atlanta 


IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Edwards Teachers’ Agency, 
Sioux City 16, Iowa. 
McGoon’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Hampton, Iowa. 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3, Me. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency of Boston, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
oston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schummers School Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, 
Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teacher Agency, 
Trenton 8, N. J. 
NEW MEXICO 
Southwest Teachers’ Agency, 
Albuquerque, New Seni 
NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, 
New York, N. Y. 
American & —— Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Educational Placements, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Rochester 14, N. Y. 
Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
Ohio-Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15, O. 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15, O. 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15, O. 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Agency, 
Portland 4, Ore. 
Stout Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 5, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Central Teachers’ Agency, 
ae a. 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
TENNESSEE 
College and Specialist Bureau, 
emphis 3, Tenn. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Richmond, Va. 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison 3, Wis. 


6 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





E. O. May Secy-Treas. ..... Hoyt S. Armstrong 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chr. Pub. Com. H. L. Forbes 
Columbia, S. C. 


President ot 
Chicago, II. 
Vice-President Perley E. Brye 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Important Texts tn Education 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth 


William B. Featherstone, Late Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





“This is a thoughtful and well-organized presentation of the ways the school 
can help youth meet their needs in contemporary society. Concrete and 
helpful examples are given throughout.”—Edward A. Krug, University of 
Wisconsin 


The High School for Today 


Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent 
San Francisco Public Schools 


“In my judgment this is the best of a series of excellent books by Dr. Spears. 
He has the rare faculty of presenting rich, stimulating materials in a most 
delightful manner.”—Clyde M. Hill, Yale University 


Outstanding Features of Education Texts by Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow of the Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


Introduction to Education 


Fundamental Principles | 
and Modern Practices Tests and Problems based 


| on Educational Psychology 
Educational Ps chol Prepared at the request of teach- 
y ogy ers now using Educational Psychol- 

ogy, this extremely useful little 

book provides a wealth of short- 


a Cc d 1 »bl 
An Introduction to Guidance to "challenge “critical thinking. 


Principles and Practices 


New! 


e They are complete and comprehensive in their coverage. 

e Their clarity and simplicity of expression encourage understanding. 

e Technical terms are either explained or avoided. 

e The material is organized in accordance with logic and with proved psy- 
chological principles of learning. 

e Pertinent and practical questions and discussion topics stimulate student 
interest. 

e Full references provide for further study. 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 























